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gn War Time. 


You will excuse us, reader, if we do not show a very heavy hand in 
this commencement of our Editorial labors. It is a year, now, since 
we last tried to write a prize composition, and half a term since we 
had as much as a dispute, to give strength and solidity to our style. 
In another half term, we commence again to write, according to the 
Catalogue, and doubtless then the old style will come back, and we 
shall treat the division and you to all the dull and heavy matter that 
they will wish to hear, or you to read. But now we are not in the di- 
vision traces, nor do we wish to startle the Professor of Rhetoric with 
anything new or weighty. And then this quiet Spring morning in- 
clines us rather to reverie and musing, than to severe and continued 
thought. Two weeks ago, when we first returned from vacation, there 
were only just a few hints that Spring was coming, a little green on 
the turf, some tassels on the twigs of the Elms, and a few crocuses 
and sweet violets on the border by the house; and the first day here 
was cold, so cold in fact, that we had to call the old cylinder stove into 
requisition, to supply the want of that Spring sun, which hadn’t yet 
given us his rays. But two weeks have worked a wonderful change 
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on the face of nature. There is not a single thing to remind you that 
it ever was winter or cold, or that the trees were bare. 

You went out last evening, after the shower, and strolled witha 
classmate through the natural arches of the College yard, for an hour 
or two. The grass was thick and soft under your feet, the air more 
balmy than in the perfumed halls of any Eastern prince, and the moon- 
light was gleaming through the leaves, and casting fantastic shadows 
,all about you. It was one of those evening walks of which you will 
think for many years after you leave these scenes. You did not 
talk much, you only dreamed and thought, not of your studies, nor of 
any private ambition, but of home, dnd of the past. Then, before 
going to your room, you walked down the street, and on the Bulletin 
you found some news from Virginia, and that, of course, turned your 
thoughts from home and the past, to the war and the future. It hard- 
ly needed any Bulletin, though, to make you think of the war. You 
think of that more often and more earnestly now, than your friends at 
home give you credit for. You have never felt quite satisfied with 
regard to that. You had been six months in College, or, more likely, 
were just finishing your preparatory course, in the quiet little country 
town, when, in that Spring of sixty-one, the nation was startled at the 
note of war. Your eye flashed, and your soul was thrilled as much as any 
at the fall of Sumter. Your heart said fight, as sincerely and as ardently 
as any other. But you had no conception then of what the war was to 
be, and the seventy-five thousand of militia were sent from the cities 
to Washington, before the little town in which you were studying had 
realized that soldiers were actually to be employed. And that, you 
thought, wou'd be the end of it; for, who could withstand so mighty 
an army of freemen, battling for the right? But the Summer passed. 
Bull Run was fought ard lost, and people began to have an idea that 
the war was something formidable, and that the additional call for 
five hundred thousand men was not an extravagant one. But half a 
million of men was a great number, and surely to fill up this, all class- 
es and grades must contribute. The laws of your State exempted 
you from military service, but your conscience didn’t, nor your inclina- 
tion. You had been accustomed to think of the glories of war, and 
there were dancing through your brain stories of valiant old knights, 
and of men world-renowned through their achievements in hand to- 
hand encounter, and you thought how grand it would have been to 
achieve a name in those old days. You knew that this modern war- 
fare was different, and as it came nearer home, you saw less of its 
glory, but more of the carnage of the battle-field, and more of the 
slow and painful death in the hospital. Yet you did not think of 
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these as any hindrances to your going. All the heroism and self-de- 
votion of your nature was aroused. Your country, in whose fair name 
you had always gloried, called you. That flag, at sight of which you 
had always cheered, you could go any where under its folds. And 
then there was a contagion of enthusiasm all about you. Wherever 
you went, war was the spirit. Your associates were enlisting, and 
there were stirring appeals, and martial music, which created in you 


an excitement, to which you didn’t intend to give any heed, of course, 


but which, nevertheless, coincided with your impulses and your incli- 
nation. Even the battle-field, as you thought of it, didn’t seem so 
much to be dreaded. You dreamed of charging on the enemy’s works. 
You heard first the spirit-stirring music of the drum and fife, then the 
quick, sharp orders of the officers, the shriek of the shell, the rush of 
the cannon-ball, the whiz of the bullett, then the clashing of bayonets, 
and finally the shout of victory; and all these sounds thrilled your 
heart with a strange enthusiasm, and you thought that with that last 
shout ringing in your ears, you could die willingly, gladly even, under 
the dear old flag. But this was only 


“playing win the battle 
When you'd never been enrolled.” 


Yet you intended to give reality to that which, at first, was only a 
dream. 

But here came in the excellent logic, the sound advice, and the very 
practical and correct suggestions of your fiiends. You were not strong 
enough to endure it ; you couldn’t be spared from home; it would dis- 
arrange all your plans for life, if you were to spend two or three years 
in the service now; “and then,” affection added, “you might come 
back crippled, or you might not come back at all.” ‘There were other 
men who were stouter, men who had no employment, and no settled 
plans, there were enough of these men to fill up the ranks on the first 
call, and probably they would finish the war. If they did not, if there 
was another call, why—then perhaps you might think about it. And 
so you didn’t go. There was no doubt that the reasoning by 
which you was over-persuaded was sound, and you tried to feel satis- 
fied. ‘Then you renewed your studies, and soon, in the half-cloistered 
life which you led before you had formed many College acquaintances, 
you began to look upon it a little differently, and sometimes to feel 
that, after all, the second thought had been the best. And so, when- 
ever you lost yourself in study, and whenever you took the time to go 
through the old processes of logic, by which you were at first convinced, 
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you were satisfied. Yet, once in a while something would occur, which 
would startle you from your composure, and you’d sometimes feel as 
though, if you had only been as deveted as some men, your processes 
of reasoning would have resulted in a different conclusion. You read 
the accounts of some victories, and thought how you would like to be 
able to say that you had helped to gain them. One of your old school- 
mates was brought home to be buried, after one of these battles, and 
as you looked in his white, still face, you felt rebuked at your own sel- 
fish pursuits, when contrasted with his self-offering. Then you heard 
of the patient, enduring struggle, which the loyal parts of some South- 
ern States kept up; a struggle as heroic, and as noble, as any of which 
you had read in Greece, in Poland, or in Switzerland, and it did not 
seem quite manly in you to withhold a helping hand. Then you went 
home to vacation, and as soon as you were away from the quieting 
effect of your daily routine, the old question again, and often, de- 
manded your attention. Then some one tried to give you another 
opiate, by telling you how much one could do, even at home, to encour- 
age those in the army, and to aid on the good cause. You thought 
that was very true, in fact, excellent advice to give to old men and 
cripples, whom misfortune, and to women, whom nature and custom 
had forbidden to fight. Once, when you were home, everyone was pick- 
ing lint and preparing hospital stores for the soldiers. You went to 
one lint party, and at first you had no doubt that you were doing 
some good. But then you knew that your grandmother, your sister, 
and your little brother, could do that as well as you could; and you 
thought the people all looked at you as though you had better be 
where you would use, rather than where you could make lint, and even 
Jenny, who sat opposite you, acted as if she would think a little more 
of you, if you had just come back from the army, with a scar some- 
where about you. And so you left off scraping lint, and went fishing 
and hunting instead, where, if you weren’t useful, you escaped all re- 
minders of that fact. You cannot tell exactly how it happened that 
you did not go with the nine-months men. There was a Company of 
them raised in your town, and you were going then, as a matter of 
course. There was a chance to serve the good cause without losing 
your College course; a chance to save your conscience, and your rep- 
utation both, and on such conditions, that nobody could make a rea- 
sonable objection. But for some reason, you can’t tell what, you didn’t 
get off, and it has always seemed to you since, as if you, somehow or 
other, got cheated at that time. 

Perhaps you were an old Abolitionist, and from the very commence- 
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ment, you watched and wished for some good to the slave. And when 
you saw that his freedom was to be gained through the war, it came 
to be a cause of humanity, as well as of patriotism. 

But now it seems to be nearly all passed. You don’t know that, for 
even Gen. Grant may fail, but you thick that the war will soon be 
over, and probably you will never serve. Newberne, Donelson, Vicks- 
burg, Gettysburg, are historic names, but you have no share in them. 
Half the Southern territory is restored, but not a foot of it by your 
action. The slaves have, many of them, been freed, and all will be, but 
you can claim no part in the glory. There are thousands of names which 
have long credits opposite to them, in the great book of Accounts, for 
their heroic deeds, but yours is not one of them. And so you chide 
yourself for having stayed, and others chide your Alma Mater for 
having kept so many of her sons at home. 

And yet your self-reproach, for it sometimes amounts to that, is not 
altogether just. You may be doing right, and still be somewhat ill at 
ease, because you have not followed that heroic course which you saw 
opening before you. The fact that you have recurred so often to the 
subject, and looked toward the ranks with such eager eyes, even after 
your reason had been fully and fairly convinced, shows that it was not 
lack of heart which kept you. It has been actually harder to curb 
the inclination, by means of the judgment, than it would have been to 
go on the impulse, without consulting the reason. 

And if the individual reproach is ina measure unmerited, the corpo- 
rate reproach most surely is. The heart of College is most certainly 
right, as her votes and every-day expressions indicate. And her ree- 
ord of action tells the same. Some sons of Yale have been on every 
battlefield, some vacancies exist in every class, and, as you think of it, 
your eye pictures the image of those, who were to have graduated 
with you, but who have now taken other degrees than those which 
Commencement Day and the President can give. 

But there will come to some of us a question between self-seeking 
and personal devotion, more pertinent, and less involved than it ever has 
been, in deciding between College and the army. There will be needed 
an army of devoted men and women, as teachers, through all the 
Southern States, and this service will offer no excitements to carry 
away the impulse by force. There is a whole race to be elevated, and 
many educated men must give up prospects, which they esteem brill- 
jant, in the acquisition and practice of their favorite professions, in or- 
der to accomplish this slow and toilsome work. The places of those 
young men, who would have been with us, but whose graves are now 
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scattered over every Southern plain, must be made good. The tide 
of social vice which will sweep in upon us with the return of peace, 
must be set back. The flood of corruption in public places must be 
stemmed. And from the ranks of educated men must come the re- 
quisite force. As we graduate this year, or next, or the year follow- 
ing, Fame, and Wealth, and Pleasure, will lure us in one direction, 
while the necessities of those long-oppressed, but now growing up to 
Freedom, and the wants of an over-burdened and suffering state, will 
call us in another. Yale has furnished many heroes, in time of war, 
to save the state from utter destruction. May she furnish many other 
devoted men, in time of returning peace, to build up anew the shat- 
tered fabric. Ww. s. 


Criticism upon Critics. 


Wuite it cannot be disputed that the presence of literary criticism 
is an important and useful one, it is also true that it may overstep that 
province, and assume a magnitude which does not properly belong 
to it. And this possibility seems to be fast realizing itself to-day. 
Criticism is coming to take up more room in our literature than its 
real position would warrant. For the true position of critical litera- 
ture, though a respectable is a very subordinate one. It may be 
necessary that there should be some writers to puint out the merits 
and defects, and set in judgment upon the aggregate worth of others, 
but obviously they should be fewer in number, and write much less 
than those who give to the world what is valuable for its own sake, 
and the writings of the latter should constitute almost the entire, and 
those of the former the very exceptional reading of every one. Now, 
though of course it is impossible to set any fixed limit to the amount 
of criticism that should be issued, will not a little reflection make it 
evident that there is enough issued to make the critical element far too 
prominent in our literature? Is there not enough to bring it about, 
that the reading of him who keeps well informed in the literature of 
his time, will consist too largely of discussions of the merits of differ- 
ent authors ? 
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If we take into consideration the bulky quarterlies devoted almost 
exclusively to this single object, the magazines of lesser proportions, 
of whose contents critiques form an important part, the newspaper 
criticisms not only upon books but upon the magazine strictures upon 
books, and the many volumes of criticism published, we can hardly 
avoid forming this conclusion. Or, looking at the subject from another 
point of view, how many authors there are, the criticisms upon whose 
works would, if collected, far exceed in bulk the works themselves ! 
Much more has been written about Tennyson and Wordsworth, than 
these authors ever wrote; and if Buckle had swelled his work even to 
the limits proposed, the criticisms upon it, judging from those which 
the part of it published received, would have exceeded it in bulk. 

The excessive reading of critical literature, which can hardly fail to 
result from the disproportionate quantity published, is liable to be 
attended with very injurious consequences. It not only calls the 
attention away from that which it would be far more beneficial to 
read, but produces direct injury. In the first place, it benumbs the 
appreciative faculties, and thus takes away a great part of the good 
derived from reading. 

A person of ordinary attainments, and average critical faculties, 
who is accustomed to frequent reading of criticisms, elaborately writ- 
ten by those whom he knows to be far more capable of correct judg- 
ment than bimself,—criticisms in which all the merits and defects of 
the works under consideration are pointed out with seeming ability 
and acuteness, will, in reading the writings upon which the criticisms 
are based, be governed in his opinions, and moulded in his impressions, 
in almost entire accordance with the utterances of the critic. If in 
some points his own judgment would lead him to dissent from the 
critic, he will be very likely to take it for granted that this is the 
result of his own incapacity, as, indeed, it probably is, and to force 
himself, as it were, to form opinions in accordance with those of the 
critic, and to receive the impressions which the critic says he ought to 
feel. Such being the case, he reads, not with his own eyes, but with 
those of the critic; he does not leave his mind open to the full effect 
of the work he is perusing, and allow himself to be moved by that, 

according to its effect upon his appreciation, but he reads to suit cer- 
tain previously conceived notions, and to strengthen certain previously 
formed opinions. Now the reader may have a more correct opinion 
respecting the merits and defects of the work, than if he had been 
governed by his unassisted judgment, but the benefit derived will 
certainly be much less. He may read many books in the way indi- 
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cated above, and after finishing the last, find his taste but little im- 
proved, and his powers of appreciation but little keener than after 
closing the first. But by trusting to his own judgment, and forming 
his own impressions, his taste will be improved, and his perceptive 
faculties sharpened, by the reading of each succeeding work, and he 
will make rapid progress in obtaining that enjoyment of good litera- 
ture, which is the pride and the rich reward of the careful reader. 
The excessive reading of critical literature, when the works criticized 
are those of the imagination, is especially pernicious. For it is in a 
peculiar degree necessary to the enjoyment of these, that the mina 
should be unbiased by previously formed opinions, and should be left 
entirely passive in the hands of the author. The recder must forget 
his own individuality, and identify himself with the mind of the writer. 
It is essential for the conveying into the mind of the finer emotions, 
(in which the art of poetry consists,) that it should be ignorant of the 
process and the art of conveying them. A reader cannot arrive at a 
passage, which he has been told beforehand will excite in his mind a 
feeling of awe, or of admiration, or move him to tears, and proceed to 
create the feeling which should exist, any more than he can be stirred 
to the depths of his soul by a thrilling passage in a speech of some 
powerful orator, when he has been previously told the effect which 
that very passage would have, and heard its art analyzed. When, 
therefore, the reader has perused an elaborate and skillful review of a 
work of this kind, before reading the book itself—has seen the pro- 
cess of its construction laid open, and its faults and merits pointed 
out, and has adopted the opinions of the critic as his own, he can but im- 
perfectly feel and appreciate the beauty and force of the work, and can 
entertain toward it little more than a mere empty admiration. Instead 
of suffering himself to be borne along unresistingly on the tide of 
feeling, he is continually straining to perceive some merit or defect, 
which he fancies he must perceive, because the critic has said it exists. 
He is continually exerting himself to see some evidence of creative 
genius in every line of Shakspeare, something sublime in every sen- 
tence of Milton, something lofty in every verse of Wordsworth, in- 
stead of allowing these authors to produce upon his soul the effects 
which he is preventing by his own self-consciousness. 

If, then, there were less literary criticism published, and, as a natu- 
ral consequence, less read,—if the reader should devote his attention 
almost exclusively to works of solid and permanent worth, reading 
very sparingly of criticism, and not giving a blind adherence to what 
he does read, but using the knowledge of what is correct and what is 
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incorrect, which he obtains from it, in forming a careful judgment of 
his own, the result would be a far more intelligent appreciation of, and 
greater improvement resulting from literature, on the part of the great 
body of readers. 

Another injurious effect of reading too much critical writing is, that 
it has a strong tendency to make him who reads it, shallow and super- 
ficial. A person who has read a magazine article upon the character 
of an author, has a knowledge of that author, superficial indeed, and» 
in itself, of very little value, but one which serves nearly as well for 
the purpose of display, as an intimate acquaintance, obtained by thor- 
ough reading of his works. He is thus strongly tempted to profess a 
familiarity with literature, to which he has no rightful claim, and to 
go on reading criticism, neglecting the reading of the works upon 
which the criticism is based. The result is a sort of spurious ac- 
quaintance with literature, but one which, being palmed off by its 
owner as genuine, comes in time to appear real, even to himself. And 
since the whole intellectual life of a man who reads much, takes its 
character from his habits of reading, this shallow culture is liable to 
beget shallow and slovenly habits of thought. If it could be disclo- 
sed to us how much of professed literary culture is merely bor- 
rowed criticism, the revelation might be quite a startling one. We 
should find very many eulogists of Milton and Burke, who had never 
read a line of either, but merely Macaulay’s remarks upon those wri- 
ters. Many who worship at the shrine of Shakspeare, would have 
never seen any especial beauty in his works, had it not been pointed 
out to them. And I am strongly inclined to suspect that Robert 
Browning’s fame is a kind of myth, so long sworn to by critics that it 
has obtained credence; at least, it can only be based on the intelli- 
gent admiration of a very select few. And if we apply this test to 
our own knowledge of literature, and inquire how much of it comes 
from genuine acquaintance with the works with which we suppose our- 
selves to be familiar, and how much of it is merely the assertion of 
others, adopted without question into our own belief, we shall be sur- 
prised at the shallowness of our culture. 

Prescott has said, that the devotion of much attention to newspa- 
pers and magazines, is incompatible with any serious literary pursuit. 
We shall not greatly err, if we change this remark so as to include 
only that criticism which constitutes a large part of our periodical lit- 
erature, and say that the reading of much literary criticism is incom- 
patible with a broad and solid cultivation. 

But, again, the excess of critical literature now issued, is to be de- 
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plored, because it gives the critics more authority than they should 
possess, in deziding upon the success or failure of authors. He whose 
reading consists largely of literary criticism, relies almost implicitly, 
as has been shown, on the opinions expressed by critics. An author 
looks, then, for his success, not directly to the people, but to the crit- 
ics. With the favorable verdict of the latter, the patronage of the 
former is sure; without it, it can very rarely be obtained. If the 
judgment of the critics were entirely correct, this would not be a 
source of regret, but so many causes can be adduced why this cannot 
be, and so many instances can be brought forward, in which the most 
renowned critics have disagreed with each other, and so many cases 
in which almost the entire number of critics have been totally in error, 
misleading the public, and doing equal injustice to the authors criti- 
cized, that an implicit reliance on the opinions of critics should be seri- 
ously deplored. Supposing the unbiased opinion of the critics to be 
unfailingly correct, there are many causes very obvious, and yet often 
overlooked, which may combine to warp their judgment. Personal 
friendships, or enmities, international prejudices, or pecuniary interest 
in the success of the work criticized, may materially modify the tone 
of criticism. We should scarcely look, at the present time, for a can- 
did estimate of an American work in an English Review; indeed, the 
strictures lately passed by the highest organs of criticism in England, 
upon several American works, (Hawthorne’s “Old Home,” for instance,) 
afford, in their utter distortion of the truth, a sad, yet ludicrous exam- 
ple of the extent to which international hatred may destroy the can- 
dor of criticism. And personal interest in the success of a publica- 
tion, too often gives a favorabie coloring to the criticisms upon it. 
Often, the same publishing-house which issues the book, prints also 
the magazine which criticizes it, and the tone of the criticism can but 
be affected by the connection between these two facts. ‘There are few 
severe criticisms in the Atlantic Monthly upon books published by 
Ticknor & Fields; indeed, if I remember rightly, the essays of Gail 
Hamilton and the Country Parson, have had their merits set forth by 
that magazine in quite as strong light as they will bear. 

But the opinion of even the greatest critics, when no prejudice exists, 
is very far from being trustworthy. This is seen by the many conflicting 
estimates which they have made respecting the works of even the 
most eminent authors. There are, of course, a few master-pieces, whose 
supreme excellence is as much an acknowledged fact as is the existence 
of the Deity, and for a critic to assail whom, is equivalent to his turn- 
ing his weapon against himself. But, leaving these out of the ques- 
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tion, there is scarcely a work concerning which the most directly con- 
trary opinions have not been uttered by the most eminent critics. And 
there is not a critic, of whatever eminence, whose judgment, in one 
important point at least, has not been widely at variance with that of 
the great hody of the reading world. For a proof of the former as- 
sertion, take the case of Wordsworth. As fast as his poems were 
issued, they were met with derision and contempt, by the leading or- 
gan of criticism of the day. They were denounced as silly and pue- 
rile, and utterly undeserving the name of poetry. And, on the other 
hand, they were pronounced by such critics as Coleridge and DeQuin- 
cey, to be poems of great beauty, and lofty thought, and of solid and 
enduring worth. 
Now, unless the distinction between good and bad poetry is purely 
imaginary, those critics who denounced Wordsworth, though perphaps 
the most famous of their time, committed as grave an error as could 
be made. And, by carrying the public with them, they inflicted a 
great injury upon one who is now acknowledged to be one of the finest 
poets of his age. With regard to the second assertion, we remember 
that Dr. Johnson held an opinion with regard to Milton’s Lycidas, 
which the verdict of the literary world has pronounced to be entirely 
erroneous; that Macaulay regarded Plutarch as a feeble and insipid 
pedant, and that Whipple wrote a critique, putting a low estimate 
upon the literary merit of Jane Eyre, and denouncing its immorality. 
There is, in fact, no man on whose judgment upon literature implicit 
reliance can be placed. As in the world of chance, described in Ha- 
fed’s dream, what was nourishing food to one man, was poison to 
another, so the same literary quality which seems a beauty to one 
critic, appears a defect to another. One admires Longfellow’s sweet 
simplicity, another is disgusted with his mawkishness ; the same char- 
acteristic appearing a merit to one, and a fault to another. And thus 
it happens, that to trust implicitly to the decisions of any one in lite- 
rary matters, is folly. Let, then, the reader endeavor to form an opin- 
ion of literature from the impression which it makes upon his own 
unbiased appreciative faculty, placing but little reliance upon the de- 
cision of others, and he will certainly enjoy more and improve more 
by reading what is to his taste, whether it suits that of the critic or 
not. If he is so constituted that he must derive more pleasure from 
reading Tupper than ‘Tennyson, he will be more profited by reading 
the works of the former with a true appreciation, than by endeavoring 
to discover beauties which he never can properly appreciate in those 
of the latter. 
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I have thus endeavored to point out some of the evils which attend 
the excessive reading of literary criticism ; an excess which can hardly 
fail to result from the disproportionate quantity of critical literature 
now published. While dwelling upon these, we should not fail to 
estimate, in their full importance, the benefits which we derive from 
literary criticism, and to realize that it is only its abuse which 
leads to injury. But we should not the less deplore the evils plainly 
resulting from that abuse; evils which are of no trivial importance, but 
which, in the case of very many, obstruct the intellectual developmert, 
and effectually prevent a thorough and generous culture. &. Y. H. 


Anonymous. 


Ever since the days of Junius, the unknown and obscure Anony- 
mous has been dignified beyond his due, and far more than his own 
claims to distinction would really warrant. In the earlier days of 
printed literature, it was probably owing only to a few exceptional 
cases, where the world has, without doubt unmistakeably, been 
benefitted by the publication of such articles, that the reading 
public did not visit with the severest denunciation, all irresponsible 
emanations from the press. Of late, however, the exceptions have 
become so numerous, and the good effect of these productions has so 
largely preponderated over the evil, that the public now not only tole- 
rate, but actually encourage their publication. Since the advent of 
newspapapers, and magazines, and the avowed, though oftentimes 
loose responsibility of Editorship, Mr. Anonymous has been sufficiently 
endorsed to give him some respectability of character, and to entitle 
him to frequent admission to our firesides. The most of us now do 
not hesitate to sup with him, drink with him, smoke with him, and sit 
by the same genial fire with him, treating him in all respects as a fa- 
miliar friend, and jolly good-fellow. It is only occasionally that he 
comes in such a questionable shape, that we are obliged to show him 
the dour, and turn him out on the cold charity of a pitiless world. 
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There is, however, a sort of bogus Anonymous going the rounds, who 
may possibly be a cousin of the original, and innocent and respectable 
enough to be received on the same footing with the better known rel- 
ative. This “ other” Anonymous is becoming quite a frequent visitor 
to our cloistered halls, and has thus far created some little stir, but no 
great sensation. A majority of students are disposed to give the un- 
known visitor a favorable reception; a few only are unwilling to court the 
unknown’s acquaintance. We spoke, above, of the original Anony- 
mous as a male, and used such exclusive masculine terms as smoke, 
drink, &c. We are however persuaded, from all appearances, that 
this new and unique Anonymous is of the feminine gender. We will 
tell you our reasons for thus thinking. In the first place, the names 
this Anonymous assumes at different times would clearly indicate that 
gender. Secondly, the fact that this Anonymous usually hails from 
female boarding-schools, is additional proof. Thirdly, in corrobora- 
tion of the foregoing, is the announcement in the circulars sent to the 
students, that she is a she. Are you satisfied with the proof? Hav- 
ing settled for you, then, reader, to what great division of the human 
family Anonymous belongs, allow us to introduce you at once to this 
highly accomplished and interesting personage. The following auto- 
biographical correspondence will speak for itself. The first is a letter 
from the young lady whose biography we have been endeavoring to 
spread before the reader. The response, is from the pen of our ac- 
complished and erudite chum, whose temporary absence from town 
furnishes us a splendid opportunity of anticipating his unhesitating 
and willing consent to its pubiication. 


B—— FEMALE 
March 25th, 1864. 
Dear Mr. S——. 

I imagine that you are wondering who I am, and I presume you 
are at a loss to know why I now voluntarily address you through the 
medium of written speech. I must confess, I have fallen in love with 
your exceedingly euphonic name, as well as with y——. 1 declare I 
am growing bold, please don’t read this da/d. The fact is, sir, to be 
frank and candid with you, I am completely enamored with your good 
looks, for I know you are good looking, although I have never seen 
you. My friend, Mary C—, however, says her cousin saw the photo- 
graph of your maternal great uncle, when he was about three years 
old, and she allows that he was a “darling dear” at that time. AmTI 
not right in supposing, then, that the pristine beauty of the maternal 
VOL XXIX. 30 
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branch of the ancestral tree still lives in you, the full expanded blos- 
som, the sure promise and bright hope of an ever widening, ever re- 
ceding future. My admiration, however, does not stop with the out- 
ward man, and I delight exceedingly to think that you are not only 
good looking, but, as belonging to Yale, also highly intellectual. How 
anxiously I looked for your name on the Junior Exhibition programme, 
and how very disappointed I was in not finding your dearname! How 
ugly the whole programme looked without the illumination of your 
single name. Shakspeare has asked, “ What’s in a name!” I really 
believe Shakspeare could not have seen your name when he wrote 
that, if he had, he never would have asked so silly a question. O how 
exceedingly sad I am, as I write this, to look out of the window, and 
see the animated store clothes pass and repass, and T am here wearing 
away my soul for one—need I tell you his name. But I must close 
before I weary you. Perhaps you would like to know who is your 
unknown correspondent. Here is a statement of my personal effects. 
I am about medium height, would be regarded by some as remarkably 
good looking, but my own modest mirror makes me rather ordinary 
looking, than otherwise. I have blue eyes, and dark brown hair. I 
am addicted to no bad habits, such as staring at young men when they 
are particularly interesting, chewing Burgundy pitch, and carrying a 
smelling-bottle. My age is reserved for the next. 
Languishingly yours, 
SERAPHINA JENETTE E——. 


Yate Couuece, April Ist, ’64. 
Dear Miss E 

The receipt of your letter occasioned mingled pleasure and sur- 
prise. I feel highly flattered, and congratulate myself, hourly, in be- 
ing the object of so much interest of one, whom my exuberent fancy 
makes so lovely and exquisite as yourself. You did well in choosing, 
from so long a list of student designations, my own modest and unas- 
suming nomen. There is something very curious about my name, in- 
asmuch as the most of my ancestors bore it before me, and it has been 
transmitted, unimpaired, to this, their latest posterity. You are pleased 
to call me good looking. 1am not, however, as you imagine, a per- 
fect Apollo, but would, probably, have been one, save for an unfortu- 
nate incident in my early life. When a very small infant, I was re- 
garded as the perfection of manly beauty, until my nurse, to gratify 
her whimsical caprice, traded me off for an ordinary looking brat be- 
longing to a near neighbor, and I have consequently suffered ever 
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since by the exchange. If it hadn’t been for this one fact, I probably 
would have been handsome enough to come up to your “fond ideal.” 
The photograph you mentioned, I belive, is a pretty good one of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who, I think, is no relative of mine. Your mistake, proba- 
bly, arose from the fact, that an uncle of mine voted for him for President, 
last fall, and thinks of doing so, again, this fall. Owing to this cir- 
cumstance, you have, no doubt, confounded their phizes, somewhat. 
You are correct in supposing, that I have a heavy cast of intellectu- 
ality. My College course, with few exceptions, has been uninter- 
ruptedly brilliant. It is only to a constitutional disorder, which is 
hereditary in the family to which I belong, and .two or three families 
to which I don’t belong, that prevents me from taking the Valedictory. 
It however served me a good turn when I was West; it prevented me al- 
so from taking the fever and ague. This infirmity obliges me, oceasion- 
ally, to be absent from College duties. On recommendation of the 
Faculty, I have visited several rural retreats in this immediate vicin- 
ity, varying my stay for one or more weeks, in compliance with their 
recommendation. This constitutional infirmity effectually prevented 
me from appearing on the Junior stage. You say that the “ pro- 
gramme looked ugly without the illumination of my single name.” 
You are mistaken in supposing my name to be single ; by referring to 
my autograph, at the end, you will see that it is a double one. You 
are right in supposing that Shakspeare had not seen my name before 
writing that memorable sentence. I believe we are not personal ac- 
quaintances. With the instinct of genius, you have hit on the poetic 
designation my friends here have gratuitously bestowed on me. I am 
certainly regarded here as a “blossom.” There is not, however, that 
unanimity of opinion among my friends, as there seems to be in your 
own mind, in reference to the ever widening future that awaits me- 
There is some doubt whether the blossom will expand into a first class 
Lager-bier saloon keeper, or degenerate into a modern Congressman. I 
am sorry to hear that you are wearing away your soul in so absurd a 
manner. Chum and I are wearing our soles away on Chapel street, Wed- 
nesday and Saturday afternoons, to some profit to the shoema- 
kers. Your speaking of “animated store clothes,” brings fresh to my 
mind an incident in my daily, or rather nocturnal life. It was a lovely 
night in when, at an early hour, I was taking my departure from 
one of those student resorts, so well known to the student homo. As 
I stood on the door step, in profound meditation, a poetic fancy seized 
me, on looking at that “orb that shines with a borrowed light,” to 
throw a small stone at the man in the moon, that I might laugh to see 
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him wink at this expression of youthful feeling. I was instantly trans- 
ported to the gutter; seizing a small sized paving stone, I threw, in 
fond expectation of accomplishing my object, when, of a sudden, the 
pale empress of the night seemed to collapse, and I thought she had 
given up the ghost; suddenly I was startled from my sad reverie by 
the hoarse, harsh tone of a gentleman in blue. “ What are you break- 
ing that lamp for?” My first impulse was to ran—which I did. Then 
ensued an exciting contest between a pairof No. 7 boots, and a few store 
clothes, to reach the College first, with the boots always a little ahead. 
It is useless to say the “M. P.” was distanced; and as I sat, after 
the heated contest, onthe door step of S. M., which has been entirely 
abraded by time or some other man, I repeated, from my favorite au- 
thor, this refreshing sentiment ; “ Bootless the speed where cowardice 
pursues and valor flies’—and, making the appropriate application, I 
retired to bed. The next morning, 1 got into a dispute with chum 
about that “feller” in the moon. Chum says that what I took to be 
his eyes, were nothing more than the two letters, o 0, in the word sa- 
loon painted on the lamp globe, and, as proof positive, he states that 
there was no moon at a!l on the night in question. I demurred from 
the close argumentation, but finally, I reluctantly coincided with his 
views on the phenomena of the moon’s phases, after presenting him 
with a box of Havanas for his astuteness and sagacity. Pardon me 
for this digression, and permit me to speak of that which intimately 
concerns us both. Your picturesque view of yourself, as reflected from 
that modest mirror, corresponds so nearly to several other ladies of my 
acquaintance, with precisely similar “ effects,” that it would be impos- 
sible for me to form any adequate idea of your exquisite loveliness 
and transcendent beauty, without the aid of a card de visite. I will 
send you mine as soon the machine in this town “ recuperates” from 
the severe shock occasioned by taking the Senior Class pictures. 

Until then, content yourself with this imperfect inventory of my 
charms. I am, generally, seventeen hands high, and use Tobacco. I 
weigh 10 stone 5 oz., and play billiards. I have blue hair and dark 
brown eyes. I am also of a very social disposition. I think my so- 
cial qualities are as fully developed as my intellectual. The following 
is a comparative estimate of the two by the Faculty. Mathematics, 
3d Term, Soph., 30 recitations ; average, 1,40,—total, 42. Marks of 
sociality, 47. In justice to myself, I would simply add, that the ori- 
ginal number of social marks was 97, but, at my earnest request, the 
Faculty took off 50, in order that I might not get too far ahead of the 
other boys. Pecuniarily considered, I stand thus :— 
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Assets. Liabilities. 

Estimated worth of College 

course thus far, - - $20,000 |Necessary expenses, $600 
1 Meerschaum pipe, 2d class, 10 \Un do do 1,200 
Pictures, Statuary, &c., 10\General Damages 4519623 
University boat race, 50.00\Individual, do. 25* 
Old clothes, “2 dollar.” 

$20,062.10 $1,825.4519623 
Balance, $19236.6480377. 


Such are my auspicious prospects. And new, after ‘ profound con- 
consideration and mature deliberation,’ I have the honor of presenting 
my name to your favorable attention. 

Evaporatingly yours, 
Aveustts ADoLPpHus S———. 


Our conscience almost disturbs us, as we place this Manuscript into 
the hands of the angular Editor of the Yale Lit., to think what a surprise 
it will be to our eccentric chum, when he sees his own glowing effu- 
sion in print. O, chum ! how distinctly we remember the day you left 
our quiet circle; and, as you passed down the long corridor of bend- 
ing Elms, with a carpet-bag in one hand, and a blue, cotton umbrella, 
borrowed from a Freshman, in the other, the stately sentinels of our Col- 
lege Home, though accustomed to such scenes, seemed bowed with un- 
usual grief, at your untimely departure. Alas, that “ constitutional 
disorder.” 


oe 


College Music. 


In duty to the reader, I must confess, at the outset, that I am wri- 
ting on a subject of which I know nothing. He must not be surpri- 
sed, therefore, if, in the following article, the expressions seem, at 
times, vague, and the ideas disconnected, or if no idea at all appears. 

The earliest traditions of my youth contain, I believe, no account of 
my ever having played upon even so humble an instrument as the 
accordeon. My friends tell me, to-day, that I cannot sing, but always 
take especial pains to inform strangers that I sing “dass,” (* base,” 
they call it;) and when in the goodness of my heart, or the inspira- 


* Provided the Faculty discover who last carried off the College fence. 
VOL. XXIX. 
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tion of the moment, I am rarely induced to tune my pipes, I am for- 
cibly reminded of Samson making sport for the Philistines, and their 
firm belief that the roof will fall. In this unfortunate condition, by 
one of those wonderful and unaccountable compensations of Nature, I 
am blessed with a “chum,” whose reputation as a singer is unim- 
peached. To the inspiration derived from his company may be, to 
some extent, attributed this effusion. Do not for a moment suppose 
that I am one of those hard-working, but unfortunate individuals, call- 
ed “ Lit. Editors,” who, report says, are pursued by some terrible 
Nemesis, which compels them to write, nolens, volens, in order that the 
college world may have its customary dose of “light literature,” at 
the prescribed time. 

But there are several reasons why I should feel some interest in 
music, and College music in particular. It has been my fortune 
always in College, to live in close proximity to some “Cave of Har- 
mony,”’—to use a euphemism,—a room where kindred spirits most do 
congregate, to enjoy that feast of reason and flow of soul, which char- 
acterize the blissful hours of a student’s dolce farniente. Thus from 
morn till eve, or oftener, till far into the night, have I been moved by 
the varying strains; all known, and many elsewhere unknown com- 
positions, from “Johnny Schmoker” and “ Biennials-are-a-bore,” to 
“Old Hundred” and “Greenland’s icy mountains,” following in rapid 
succession, or, more generally, all together, and with “ variations.” 
Last year, in addition to these vocal performances, I enjoyed the ben- 
efit of exactly thirteen different musical instruments, in the next entry, 
frequent rehearsals of the “Tvoters,” (nothirg personal,) in a neigh- 
boring room, and daily entertainments by those melancholy waifs, the 
organ-grinders, in the adjoining street. ‘This year I am beyond the 
reach of the organ-grinders, but in their stead have the full benefit of 
the practicing of the College Choir. The “Tooters,” after a pro- 
longed agony, with many a wail and fluttering note, like that of the 
dying swan, have closed their fitful and uncertain existence. But 
their spirit, metamorphosed to be sure, has taken up her abode among 
the modern disciples of Orpheus; and now the air is filled with the 
tum-tum of the banjo, the plaintive strain of the guitar, the melan- 
choly shriek of the fiddle, and the terrible grating of the bass-viol. 
I never before fully realized the truth of those ancient stories about 
Orpheus moving the rocks and trees; but since a great bass-viol, with 
its attendant train, has taken up its abode directly over my head, I 
can readily conceive how stones and even bricks could be induced to 
move with a somewhat violent rapidity. 
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But further, no less than four well-known and favorite serenaders 
live on the same side of this single college building. Often on a calm 
moonlight night, which is supposed to be particularly adapted to senti- 
ment, when drowsy sleep has soothed our spirits and sweet dreams 
possess us, we are startled by yells and cat-calls, rattling of blinds, 
taunts and gibes, and hurling of projectiles to and from the windows, 
in short, such a tumult as we expected nightly a year ago in the days 
of the “ Riot ” excitement. And all to arouse and call out these four 
unfortunates, who must needs join the company to go and disturb the 
quiet slumbers of some unoffending citizens. 

Now, if after all this, much of which expresses my real feelings and 
more does not, you accuse me as heterodox, and a despiser of ancient 
and hallowed customs, you misunderstand me. No one loves music 
more than I do. As I sit here at my window in the dreamy twilight, 
my thoughts wander off into the dim uncertain future. I imagine 
myself a graduate of ten years standing, returning to freshen the many 
memories which cluster round these sacred elms and quiet cloisters. 
Hesitatingly I enter those awful portals of Alumni Hall. Strange 
faces sit round those little old tables. A new Senior Class is passing 
their final “ Biennial.” Sadly I turn my way toward the recitation 
rooms. As I approach, I hear the busy hum of voices as of old; my 
step quickens ; nervously I raise the latch; in an instant the dream 
has vanished ; where in the forgetfulness of the moment I had ex- 
pected to see all the old familiar faces, others now sit, and curious eyes 
are staring at me. Thinking of the past, I withdraw and turn toward 
the dormitories. Those old walls, which once rang with the merry 
laughter of well known voices, are still ringing with halloo and laugh- 
ter, but my strained ear catches no familiar sound. At those old win- 
dows, where once clustered so many bright and kindly faces, T still see 
many faces, but all are strange. I ascend the well-worn stairs and 
timidly knock at the door of my old room. Here too all is changed. 
We do not know our college rooms by the numbers on the door. Every 
distinguishing mark is within. ‘The carpet, the book-case, the table, 
every chair, the very pictures on the wall, are the links which bind us 
to the place and make it a home to us. 

Or perhaps these old buildings, the landmarks, around which cluster 
the brightest recollections of so many, are torn down, and new and 
stately edifices occupy their places. Heavy hearted, I stand once 
more beneath the old elms. As eye and ear fail me, I put my hands 
before my face, and the memories of the past come rushing over me. 
As after a sea voyage, we soon forget the dangers of the storm and the 
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nauseous sickness, while the many strange scenes and pleasant inci- 
dents grow brighter in our recollection, so, as I stand here, the little 
heart-bu:nings and tronbles of college life which once seemed so great, 
have long since faded away, and have left the memory warm and 
bright. But among them all, none to me is more real and vivid than 
that of the old College singing. The rustling of the leaves seems to 
be distinct sounds, and as the familiar strains float through the air, the 
well known faces as of old are gathered round me on the college fence, 
and I aghin look into each one, calm and thoughtful under the inspira- 
tion of the song. 


“Such sweet compulsion does in music lie.” 


From its earliest infancy, our race has acknowledged this power, 
and throughout the ages with Mahomedan and Pagan, Jew and Gen- 
tile, music has been the index of civilization and refinement. “The 
old Jewish priests were not afraid of calling for music, when they 
wished to prophesy, and letting it soften and raise their souls, and 
open and quicken them till they saw into the inner harmony of things, 
and beheld the future in the present; for they knew who made the 
melody and harmony, and, made them the outward symbols of the in- 
ward song which runs through sun and stars, storm and tempest, fal- 
filling his word.” None of the many ties which bind us to our Alma 
Mater is composed of more strands than that of Music. It is not con- 
fined to the few who perform, for, 

“ Music, like Mercy, is twice blessed— 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 

Tf then it bas to us such a real value, can we not have more of it, 
and have it better? I think with very little trouble we can. I am 
far from finding fault with what we do now ; but while in almost every 
other respect Yale institutions take a first rank among any, in musi¢, 
we most certainly do not. How then shall we improve ? 

Let me suggest a plan. Suppose, that some of the energetic spirits 
among the musical men of college should organize two societies, one 
for instrumental and one for vocal music. Let them havea distinctive 
badge, if that is necessary to keep them together, elect their own 
members, and engage the services of good instructors. I propose a 
regular organization, for in that way alone can method and order be 
had, and without order there can be no progress. Besides we all tend 
to association here, and accomplish most in that way. It is no less 
true of music than of other things, as we see in the occasional 
“ Minstrel ” exhibitions, one of which was so prominently brought into 
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notice last term, and in the longevity of the name, “ Glee Club,” which 
seems now, alas, like some unburied spirit to hover among us with 
no local habitation. 

The first and chief objection to this plan will be, that our principal 
singers have already as many engagements as they can fill, and many 
of them lucrative ones. I am fully aware of this, and believe that no 
class of men in college do as much work. This must not be in addi- 
tion to, but in place of something else. Our singing might then be- 
come uniform and reliable, which of itself would well repay @y trou- 
ble, even if we take no note of the great improvement which would 
certainly follow. In an instrumental way it would unite the various 
discordant elements and reduce this worse than chaos to order. It 
certainly might be rendered pecuniarily profitable. An exhibition by 
a genuine “Yale Glee Club” with what instrumental aid could be 
found in college, would certainly draw as well, ifnot better, than “ Men- 
delssohn,” and might be given more frequently and easily. 

I have not attempted to elaborate any plan, but only to throw out a 
suggestion in hopes of calling out others. I shall be well satisfied if I 
have attracted the attention of any at whom I have aimed. 


Om 


Cales of a Wanside Inn. 


America has produced a MAN in Wendell Phillips, an historian in 
Motley, a novelist in Hawthorne, a poet in Longfellow. The poet, 
and his last volume, shall be the subject of this article. Not that we 
are able to criticize his poems, or adequately to analyze the nature of: 
the genius from which they sprung. It is an offering of the heart, not 
of the mind, that we bring. 

Poetry is the language of man’s deeper nature. Its prophet is, 
therefore, dear to the race. We are leading a strange, dual life. The 
thinnest veil separates us from our proper sphere, the spiritual world. 
Often, in our happy moments, this veil seems to grow transparent, 
and we tremble before the solemn alphabet of spiritual knowledge 
written thereon. The material world is all sign and symbol of the 
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hidden something beneath. You go among trees; there is a sermon 
in every branch; unseemly logs and dead underbrush cumber the 
ground in various stages of decay, but on every green leaf is the 
prophecy, they shall live again—live in new trees, new forms. Life is 
the complement of death, and death of life. They unite and furm the 
circle of eternity. In man we see this spiral tendency, this sacred 
invasion of the unillumined circle in worship, marriage, education, gen- 
erosity, and the graces of character. The grand thought draws to 
itself a Body, through the cunning and skill of artists, composers, 
architects, poets. Among these we find Longfellow, a Seer and Say- 
er of true living—a man of genius. All genius comes by gift, 
"Evbeoc, God-inspired, is its perfect history. It cannot be bought by 
money or labor, nor be excited by wine or opium. It is the old parable 
of the talents, in endless repetition. 

Longfellow was a student in Bowdoin College, with such classmates 
as Nathaniel Hawthorne, George B. Cheever, J. S.C. Abbott, Prof. 
Stowe, and a number of others who have earned the title of Hon- 
orable. It was in College that Longfellow wrote his first volume 
of poetry, Voices of the Night. It contains the Psalm of Life, 
which, like the Bridge of Sighs, Gray’s Elegy, and Milton’s L’Ale- 
gro, is beyond criticism. The world knows it by heart. There are 
some fine specimens of translation in the volume, which places our 
author in the front rank in this most difficult and delicate art. 

Evangeline is his best long poem. Nothing in the English lan- 
guage (if we except Tennyson’s In Memoriam,) can match it in its 
transcriptions of heart and nature. Never did human love and suf- 
fering find a tenderer or more expressive pen, nor could northern 
and southern scenery be painted in fitter words. We can hardly 
pass this truly hallowed poem, without analysis and quotations. At 
its perusal the soul kindles, as when reading the Life of our Saviour. 
We give the closing lines, but they can only be appreciated by those 
who have followed the sainted heroine, in her heart-breaking wander- 
ing. She has at last found her lover, now a gray-haired, old man, 
dying in an almshouse. He knew her, smiled, and died on her bosom. 


All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow; 

All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing; 

Ail the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience, 
And as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom, 
Meekly she bowed her own and murmured, “Father, I thank Thee.” 


What an epitome of Christian life ! 
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In the Golden Legend there is the same womanly devotion, but this 
time it is fitly rewarded. Longfellow seems bent on finding likenesses 
of Christ, among men and women. He is truly a Christian poet, 
leading us by words of earnestness and beauty, to the Great Exem- 
plar. 

In the Spanish Student we find the most delicate and graceful 
imagery, worthy of Tennyson himself. Its lines “ring like golden 
jewels, down a golden stair.” In airy grace, artistic fascination of 
language, piquancy, and all those arch and lighter virtues, with now 
and then the upheaval of the old, deep earnestness, it is the poet’s 
gem. 

Longfellow has attempted prose, but he thinks in poetry. Hype- 
rion is a poem in prose, a Gothic poem. It is the Indian Summer of 
Longfellow’s thoughts. The style is tinged with German idiom. 
Nor is this strange, for it is a romance laid in Germany, and the 
author, too, is a devoted student of German literature. In all his 
works we trace a fondness for the Anglo-Saxon element of our lan- 
guage. ‘This may be a secret of his success in striking the deepest 
chords of human feeling. No words go tothe heart so quickly as the 
old Saxon. These make up the language of joy, sorrow, love. They 
bear the sanctity of age, and are full of the memories of our ances- 
tors, of the old homesteads in England and the elder homesteads in 
Germany. The kingly tongue in which Goethe and Schiller wrote, is 
sweeter to our ears than daintiest French, or softest Italian. 

In Hyperion we find the same angel-women that we find in his 
poems. Few poets have drawn the female character so sincerely and 
so well. He appreciates, probably, as well as man may, the truth, 
the purity, the grand, but unobtrusive faithfulness of woman. His 
hervines are not dream-women, mere creatures of the poet’s brain. 
They are living, loving realities, whose counterparts are found in a 
thousand happy households. Leaving Hyperion with its deep thoughts 
and beautiful words, we turn to Longfellow’s last volume, Tales of a 
Wayside Inn. It is not such a book as we had expected. We ac- 
knowledge that after the first reading, there was a kind of ill-defined 
disappointment in our mind. There appeared to be about the tales an 
indescribable air of artificiality. The lines, in spite of their varied 
beauty, seemed glassy, and .acking in the heart-depths of his older 
poetry. But a second perusal dispelled the clouds, and showed the 
subjective through the objective. His description of the Inn is as per- 
fect as a Pre-Raphelite painting. Every line brings out a feature of 
the ancient hostelry. There it stands, a relic of Colonial days, 
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With weather-stains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn, and crazy doors, 
And creaking and uneven floors, 

And chimneys huge, and tiled and tall. 


How well the secluded country tavern is painted in the lines :— 


For there no noisy railroad speeds, 

Its torch-race scattering smoke and gleeds ; 
But noon and night, the panting teams 

Stop under the great oaks, that throw 
Tangles of light and shade below, 

On roofs and doors and window-sills. 


Then comes the description of the old fashioned parlor, and its goodly 
company made visible in the ruddy fire-light. We soon become deep- 
ly interested in the story-tellers, before we hear their stories. ‘They 
are seven in number,—the Landlord, the Student, the “ Spanish Jew, 
from Alicavt,” the Sicilian, the Theologian, the Poet, and the Musi- 
cian. The Landlord first, by general acclaim, begins his tale. It is 
a patriotic ballad, Paul Revere’s Ride. It will be read with new inter- 
est, in this war season, when deeds of like devotion and daring are 
occurring nearly every day. After an interlude, the Studeni tells an 
Italian love story, “a tale of the Decameron,” one of those exquisite 
little stories that has made Boccaccio so widely translated and read. 
Never before did the Italian find such a translator. The Theologian 
inveighs against “these old Italian tales,” characterizing them as 
“noxious weeds and deadly nightshades,” with a white lily now and 
then among them. We cannot help quoting the Student’s defence :— 


“ For the white lily, many thanks! 
One should not say, with too much pride, 
Fountain, I will not drink of thee! 
Nor were it grateful to forget 
That from these reservoirs and tanks, 
Even imperial Shakspeare drew 
His Moor of Venice and the Jew, 
And Romeo and Juliet, 
And many « famous comedy.” 


The Spanish Jew next gives the Legend of Rabbi Ben Levi. Then 
comes the Sicilian’s tale, King Robert, of Sicily. It will be read of- 
tener than any other. Threngh its flowing, musical lines breaks the 
old spirit of Longfellow. Again, he reads to us, in his own sweet 
voice, the lessons of Holy Writ. In this instance, it is God’s curse 
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against Pride, and blessing on Humility. The proud king Robert was 
listening to the chanting of the vesper hymn, when these words struck 
his ear :— 


“He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree.” 


The king scornfully mutters :— 


“Tis well that such seditious words are sung 
Only by priests, and in the Latin tongue; 
For unto priests and people be it known 
There is no power can push me from my throne.” 


He fell asleep, and awoke discrowned. Another held his throne. 
Now begins the king’s humiliation. His proud spirit long rebelled, 
and to the oft repeated question, “ Art thou the king?” gave back a 
haughty affirmative. But at length he yields, and meekly answers, 
“Thou knowest best.” At once the usurper vanishes from his throne, 
and Robert kneels, again a king, while the monks still chant the sacred 
hymn :— 


“He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree! 


The Musician now takes the floor and holds his audience, spell- 
bound, by musie and story. His tale is the Saga of King Olaf, re- 
counting the war of the Church in Norway. This violent planting of 
Christianity is told in the wild verse of the country, which, like the 
early legends of every nation, is full of the grotesque mingling of hu- 
man and divine agencies. Words of fairest praise cannot impart the 
music and spirit of these weird, enchanting poems, ‘They are written 
in a rhythm, exquisite in its variety and finish. Each single poem is a 
polished gem in itself, revealing as many beauties as the ice-bound for- 
ests of that cold land, when a clear sun shines through their gothic 
arches, cut in crystal and alabaster. The Saga begins with the chal- 
lenge of the god Thor; it fitly closes with Astrid’s hymn, inspired by 
the spirit of the Beloved Disciple. Not by the sword, but by love, 
the cause of Christ advances. After the blood and angry tumult of 
king Olaf’s war preaching, these gentle lines fall, like the songs of 
angels, a faint refrain of the Savior’s natal hymn at Bethlehem, 

In the interlude that follows this strange Northern tale, we are fa- 
vored with the musings of the Theologian; golden words, worthy to 
be written over every church door. ‘These musings ended, the Theo- 
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logian tells his tale, a terrible tragedy of the Inquisition, a story of r 
martyrdom and triumph :— i 
“ A double picture, with its gloom and glow, ‘ 

The splendor overhead, the death below.” i 


The shadow cast by this dark tale is dissipated by the Poet's cheery 
voice :— 


“ Listen, and hear what once befell 
The merry birds of Killingworth!” | 


The farmers held a town-meeting, and passed sentence of death 
upon the winged robbers of « garden-beds and corn-fields.” The Pre- ) 
ceptor alone was counsel for the feathered defendants. Never have 
we seen a more beautiful or eloquent plea for the sweet fairies of the air : | 


“The ballad-singers and the Troubadours, { 
The street-musicians of the heavenly city.” 


But the plea failed. The slaughtér of the Innocents began ; 
“The very St. Bartholomew of Birds!” 


With the death of the birds came the increase of worms, until thou- 
sands of these little plagues hung pendent from every tree, and dark- 
ened every fence and wall. The next Spring, the repentant farmers 
brought birds from a distance, and commanded them to repeople the 
woods. Just at this time, their friend, the Preceptor, is married; and 
never was there a blither marriage-carol than that which greeted him, 
and his fair Almira. It might be well for all to remember Longfel- 
low’s plea for the birds. This tale closes the pleasant evening at the 
Inn. The company bid the drowsy Landlord good-night, and as the 
village clock strikes one, the “ Red Horse” grows dark and dim in the 
distance. The evening is past, never to return; only memory is left. 

The Wayside Inn is supplemented by Birds of Passage—precious 
little waifs of poetry. Perhaps the most delicate and spiritual of 
these is Snow-Flakes. Who does not feel, and yet, who could have 
expressed the truth of the lines :— 


“Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white countenance confession, 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels.” 


But the rippling music of the snow-flakes chases away sad thoughts, 
and we rejoice in the voiceless, airy tunes, too fine for the material ear, 
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.and yet not too fine to be felt. We thank the poet for putting this 
poem of the air into words. Such a wonderful use of words, in their 
significance and rhythm, is worthy the Laureate himself. Here we 
close the last volume of Longfellow, wondering whether we shall have 
another. 

Critics have discovered one fault in our author; that he lacks ori- 
ginality ; that his thoughts are the common-place, every-day thoughts, 
dressed in poetic language. We will grant that it is so, and Longfel- 
low is still a genius. The same common element, carbon, is found in 
a piece of charcoal, and in a diamond, but in the latter it has been 
molded into an infivitely finer and purer form. It is carbon still, 
but the most beautiful jewel in the world. So Longfellow takes the 
common-place, but really noble thoughts of the race, and having passed 
through the alembic of his genius, they gleam, diamonds forever. 
There is much value in form. We may reduce the physical world 
to its ultimate elements, and find no beauty in them. It is form, and 
combination of form, that give life and harmony. It required no less 
than a God to make these elements express the Beautiful; to make a 
lily out of dust, a crystal out of dull minerals. Genius, then, is met- 
amorphosis. Conception is nothing more than a finer way of combi- 
ning the old elements of truth and beauty. Longfellow sees more 
clearly than most men how to make old things appear startling and 
new. He speaks as never poet spake. Every line seems to nestle in 
the heart. Grant that he has superiors in original conception ; that 
his thoughts are the old, home-thoughts of the people ; mortal tongue 
never told them with such sweetness and grace. He writes the poe- 
try of real life, and would make real life poetical. There are too 
many poems in books, too few in life ! 

There seems to be, in the poetry of Longfellow, a great spiritual 
hearthstone, around which the world may gather, as in a loved home- 
stead. The poet of America thus becomes the educated and culti-. 
vated Burns, a secondary Burns, however, for the illustrious Scot is 
twin-brother in genius with Goethe and Shakespeare. We need such 
poets. They are preachers. Their song sermons elevate and enrich 
every pleasant relation in life. Poetry thus comes into kinship with 
religion. 

While we write of Longfellow, thoughts of his class-mate in Col- 
lege, and friend throughout life—Hawthorne, come into our mind- 
The recent death of the author of the Marble Faun, warns us that the 
poet too is mortal. This thought, sad as it is, kindles a new and ten- 
derer love for the “ sweet singer,” of New England. This gathering 
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of the nation, like children, about the feet of the revered poet; this. 
unconscious increase of affection, as age creeps upon him, reminds us 

of that beautiful and significant token of love—Mary, pouring the pre- 

cious spikenard on the feet of the Savior, and thus anticipating his 

embalming for burial. While praying for the life of the poet, we gath- 

er closer about him, as his years grow fewer, while we embalm his 

works in the amber of memory and love. Hawthorne’s pen stood still 

on an unfinis'ed page, and so Longfellow may continue to write, un- 

til there shall come a line, half-written, half-silence, cut in sunder by 

the sudden cxsura of death. 


Jathaniel Hatvtborne. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Death is a destroyer as insatiable as he is relentless. Each new 
victim serves only to whet his ravenous appetite. Though Kings 
and Princes grace his festive board, yet his greediness suffers no dim- 
inution. His health may be drunk in the blood of patriot and sage, 
poet or scholar, and he is still unsatisfied. The demand is ever the 
same :—Give, Give,—Blood, Blood! Why not pause for one short 
moment? Why in quick succession take those around whose lives 
for so many years have been twining all our tenderest feelings and 
noblest aspirations? We have grown up under them,—it may be in 
close companionship with them; we have gathered many lessons of 
wisdom from their richer experience of life and its responsibilities ; or 
from their pages perchance, in some blissful moment when the world 
and self were all forgotten, we have drawn fresh inspiration and new 
strength to take up our daily Cross and bear it with courage and cheer- 
fulness. We can ill spare them: Why be so greedy and refuse them 
to us yet a little longer? Turnest thou in pleasure to watch the new 
tear-drop over thy relentless cruelty? But the Spoiler hears not,— 
at least pays no heed to our entreaties. Blood, I must have blood! 
Still another victim, him of high estate the more acceptable ; better 
still be he the moulder of public character, if his thoughts and feelings 
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mingle themselves with the thoughts and feelings of his fellows, and 
help swell the great onward current of their lives. Give! Give! 

And now a new vacancy has been created. A new blow, where we 
could least expect it, has fallen suddenly upon us. Another had but 
a moment before been stricken down in the same broad path of life. As 
common sufferers with his countrymen, we were still lamenting his un- 
timely end, when the dread summons came home to ourselves, and 
again we were called upon to mourn the double loss of the gentle 
Thackeray and our own Hawthorne. 

There are many whom the world of letters could better have affor- 
ded to lose, than Nathaniel Hawthorne; but there are few who could 
have left behind them a work so nearly complete as bis. Though yet 
in the Autumn of life-—but a golden Autumn full of rich fruit,—it was 
however, his good part to feel that the life he had so far lived had 
been a useful one. Yes, useful, and all the more so, because in so 
great a degree unseen, unless by a few choicer spirits. There are 
wants of our nature, that can be satisfied only as we enter the realm 
of the Unseen :—Spirit groping darkly in this daily turmoil of life, 
after its own, but seeing fully, and fully knowing its own, only when 
brought into contact with Spirit, the complement of its existence. 
That soul which, recognizing this longing of itself, can apply the true 
touch-stone, necessarily in so acting, is engaged in a work which is 
purely spiritual and must produce spiritual results. And herein too, 
lies its very usefulness as a power of good in the world,—it is fulfAll- 
ing its mission. "That it is not engaged in a fruitless work, is proved 
by the very eagerness with which our natures respond to its aspira- 
tions, and partake of the fruits of its labors. Because we may not be 
able to trace its operations in all their complex variety, or cannot 
measure the magnitude of what it has accomplished by lineal or solid 
measure, we have not, on that account, any right to deny that any- 
thing either great or useful has been achieved. The dew-drop fertili- 
zes the parched earth silently, secretly, beautifully, wondrously ; yet, 
who can measure its results? We behold them in the greener tinge 
which the smallest blade of grass wears; in the newer richness and 
beauty of the waving grain, or even in the fresher and more delicate 
scent and bloom of the morning rose. So with him, who, by either 
pen or deed, ministers, though never so feebly in outward appearance, to 
the spiritual wants of our nature. He may indeed be all unconscious 
of the great work in which he is engaged. Men are apt to work best 
when they are conscious only of working in that sphere most congen- 
ial to their tastes and wishes, leaving results to the Unseen Power 
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which controls all things. But he is, nevertheless, rendering more 
and more fertile the soil wherein is planted and whereon grows all that 
goes towards making up our inner and spiritual life: he is constantly 
working out grander and grander results in proportion as he is faithful 
to himself and his God. 

After such a life of work, Hawthorne has been cut down. Much 
more might indeed have remained for him to do, had he been spared, 
for no man, surely, of sixty or seventy years, has outlived his useful- 
ness. Possibly, Hawthorne’s career might even yet have been before 
him. And yet that career was emphatically in the past. Though it 
might yet extend itself into the future, it was, nevertheless, one whose 
legitimate end had already been reached. It constituted in itself an 
era. We might even call it a creative period; not that it brought 
directly to view new springs of action, or called into being new and 
controlling forces; but rather in explicating those principles which, 
although firmly established, had hitherto been misunderstood by the 
greater part of the world outside of our own immediate New England 
circle, and oftentimes by New Englanders themselves. It is not the 
province of the author to appeal to the understanding through reason 
alone; his more immediate business is to set forth the truth by illus- 
tration, calling to his aid both reason and imagination. In that very 
weirdness which is a chief characteristic of his writings, Hawthorne 
evinces his fitness for making the needed combination. 

In thus gathering up the weird traditions of New England Puri- 
tanism, and weaving them into still more marvelous romances, he was 
in the true sense of the word, a Creator. His mission, as we thus be- 
hold it, seems as if especially meant to create in his readers a right 
appreciation of those austere and forbidding traits which marked the 
Puritan character, by bringing the thoughts and feelings into harmony 
with that moral principle which made life so stern and solemn a real- 
ity to the Puritan. But within this grand whole,—if the expression 
be rightly chosen,—it might be said that there was progressing with 
equal steadiness and even more directness, also another and distinctive 
creative work. ‘There was a new and as yet wholly uncultivated re- 
gion, which needed but the magic touch of the husbandman to crown it 
with verdure and loveliness. The husbandman was ready in the per- 
son of Hawthorne: he undertook the congenial task. The field be- 
fore him, was, indeed, au unexplored one; but whatever growth he 
might evolve from soil thus newly brought under cultivation, what- 
ever fertility he should impart to it, whatever flowers he might cull 
from the luxuriance and beauty around him, it would all be but addi- 
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tional honor reaped for himself, and so much the more contributed 
towards enriching and fertilizing the national mind. It was no less a 
work than the creation of a distinctive national literature. 

Such was the two-fold mission of Hawthorne, as his works present 
it to view. The pioneer in a new department of literature, where he 
had hewn a way for others to follow and work out results even more 
glorious than those which had attended his own labors, he might well 
feel that his life had been one of profit and honor, both to himself and 
his country. In the analysis he had given to the world of New Eng- 
land character, especially as it existed in the earlier periods of our 
history, he had placed a yet more fitting sacrifice upon his country’s 
altar, as well as rendered signal service to truth. 

The tribute paid him by James, upon the first appearance of 
“Twice Told Tales” in England, was but just and fitting. The 
writer, after reviewing Irving, Cooper, and other American writers, in 
speaking of Hawthorne says: “He has caught the true fantastic 
spirit, which somewhere or other exists in every society, be it ever so 
utilitarian and practical, linking the seen to the unseen, the matter of- 
fact to the imaginative. To such a mind the commonest things be- 
come suggestive; the oldest truths appear clad in a garb of ‘grace 
and pleasure.’ The pump in the middle of a little town, recalls the 
days when the spring welled brightly out in the wilderness, and ‘ the 
Indian Sagamores drank of it ;? a walk with a child through the range 
of shop window sights, enables the thoughtful man to draw aside the 
veils which hide our deepest associations and our saddest thoughts ; 
the figure of a sleeping wayfarer, under a tuft of maples, by the way- 
side, invites him to consider the number of events which ad/ but hap- 
pen to every mortal; and this, in aid of a vein of temperate and poet- 
ical elegance of imagery, the like of which is possessed by none of our 
writers of prose, Mrs. Southey, perhaps, excepted.” 

It is by thus making his writings instinct with vitality, drawn from 
sources so purely American, that Hawthorne preéminently merits the 
name of American novelist. Irving hinged his fame, in great part, 
upon works like The Alhambra,” and the “Conquest of Grenada,” 
while the master-pieces of Cooper, though drawn from sources Amer- 
ican, perhaps, in one respect, can, nevertheless, hardly be called dis- 
tinetively national. The works of both Irving and Cooper, evince, 
indeed, the highest order of originality ; possibly in intensity of pas- 
sion in the one case, and piquancy and humor in the other, they both 
surpass Hawthorne. Yet, after all, we can conceive them, a larger 
part, at least, as possible productions of English authors. Not so with 
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Hawthorne; his works could not be European. As well conceive of 
a French “ Waverly,” or an Italian Burns! His dry, yet biting sar- 
casm, is Yankee all over; his very weirdness is the outgrowth of that 
superstition which, in a greater or less degree, has always been a no- 
ticeable trait of New England character, notwithstanding its intense 
practicality, from “Hester Pryne” to the present. He unites, in an 
unusual degree, that “serio-comic,” which gives to us our individual- 
ity as a people,—now speculative and gloomy, now playful and satiri- 
cal; here in love with Nature in all her moods, there sympathizing 
with suffering and sorrow, evincing always a subtlety of mind which 
makes its way into the inmost secrets of the soul; a keen dissecter 
of character; a poet in all his feelings, full of earnest purpose, and 
yet in every sentence showing himself the man of simple tastes and 
habits. For stinging satire, what can surpass “The Celestial Rail- 
road,” the modern method. of steaming it to Heaven, with Mr. 
Smooth-it-away as companion, and Christian’s old enemy, Apolyon, 
for “chief conductor?” For fancy pencilings and beauty of coloring, 
the whole, at times, deepening into touches of rarest beauty, what 
can be better than “The Vision of the Fountain,” in that most won- 
derful of all the “Twice Told Tales,” “The Great Carbuncle ?” 
But it is in “The Scarlet Letter” that, perhaps, the genius of Haw- 
thorne shows itself most remarkably. What fascinating agony,— 
what “ webs of enchantment,”—what exquisite finishing—what vivid 
and soul-harrowing descriptions,—what ghost like scenes and pro- 
cessions,—what sublime, yet terrible climaxes, are there portrayed 
and brought before us with the skill of a master! And yet, appa- 
rently supernatural as is this strange tale of sin and shame, it does 
not, nevertheless, extend beyond the human and probable, for we 
are continually reading in it the great lesson of life, repentance of 
wrong, and an unselfish living for others. It is Hawthorne’s pecu- 
liarity, as especially shown in this work, that we are never brought 
into actual contact with the horrors he so fearfully depicts,—we are left 
only to infer them. Nor are they allowed to leave a painful impres- 
sion upon us. Do our hearts begin to grow sick over the dark future ; 
before us are light, and sunshine, and beauty, to enliven and cheer. 
Bulwer is most like Hawthorne in the fearful distinctness of his de- 
scriptions, and the thrilling effect with which he portrays the super- 
natural. But Bulwer leaves darkness and terror behind ; with Haw- 
thorne, the magician’s wand carries no goad with its witchery. It 
is the wizard in Bulwer, the enchanter in Hawthorne. The one 
conjures, the other charms; the one is sensual, the other spiritual. 
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There is nothing overwrought in the style of Hawthorne. Its 
greatest charm lies in its simplicity. The effect comes from the 
grouping. Hawthorne is a word-painter. He chooses and combines 
his colors with exquisite taste, enlivening the whole by the most deli- 
cate shadings. His defect would seem to be, that he takes too much 
for granted the nice appreciation of his readers,—or, in other words, 
presumes too much upon their intelligence. Perhaps his great fault lies 
in obscuring, somewhat, the moral of the story, while the plot is in 
progress. The thoughtful reader may not, indeed, find any difficulty 
in tracing out its path; but, by the more careless observer, the truth 
to be inculeated may not always be perceived. Still, he is never te- 
dious; his very preliminaries are gems of the purest water. Thus, 
in “The House of the Seven Gables,” in what he terms “a descrip- 
tive paragraph or two, treating of the seven-gabled mansion, in its 
more recent aspect,” what a picturesque beauty, and’yet real meaning 
is there in lines like the following: “ But, as for the old structure of 
our story, its white-oak frame, and its boards, shingles and crumbling 
plaster, and even the huge, clustered chimney, in the midst, seems to 
consitute only the least and meanest part of its reality,—so much of 
mankind’s varied experience had passed there,—so much had been 
suffered, and something, too, enjoyed, that the very timbers were oozy, 
as with the moisture of a heart. It was, itself, like a great human 
heart, with a life of its own, and full of rich and sombre reminiscences.” 

Of all his works, however, “'The Marble Faun,” his later produe- 
tion, is the most classically and artistically beautiful. His delicate, 
yet, glowing tribute to Art, would alone redeem the work from obliv- 
ion. One feels, while reading it, that the Rome of to-day, in all its 
ruins, is worthy of the Rome of the past, for hither still flock earth’s 
greatest and most gifted, to become imbued with its spirit of grandeur 
and glory. He, too, feels the same longing for communion with the 
master-spirits of art, who still live, enshrined in their works, there 
gathered. He is conscious of a newly-awakened desire to stand on 
that hallowed ground where walked the immortal Tully, and the am- 
bitious Cesar. He longs, with new ardor, to be fanned by the same 
gentle breezes, whose balmy softness so often lured the luxurious Hor- 
ace into companionship with sylphs and fauns, two thousand years 
ago. He wishes that he might be bathed in that sunlight, whose 
warm and loving rays once played around the sad and gentle Tasso, 
and have so long gilded the crowning work of Angelo’s genius, St. 
Peter’s stately Dome, with flashing brilliancy. The book is worthy 
of its author, and must go far towards putting a stop to the sneers 
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with which the old world has been wont to speak of American appre- 
ciation of Art. 

Although it may be questioned whether the structure of Hawthorne’s 
mind was such as to afford the richest moral and religious experience, 
or rather the fullest development of the moral faculties, he has, never- 
theless, whether consciously or unconsciously, given a decided moral 
tone to his works. Not mere sentimentalism: Hawthorne is far from 
such charges. But they are individualized by a positive morality. 
“ The Celestial Railroad” is not a mere Satire upon fashionable sins ; 
it is a stern rebuke, administered to the free and easy-going religion of 
the day. Hester Pryne is not a sentimental fancy sketch, meant to 
give pleasure to some idle dreamer; but a strong, earnest woman, 
whose yearning, passionate nature, has been brought, by the stern dis- 
cipline of wrong suffered and done, and Christian sorrow for her sin, 
into closest union with her Savior, and sympathy for the weak and 
sorrowing around her. His writings possess that vitality which has 
made New England character what it is in moral strength and pur- 
pose. It is recognition of, and belief in the religion of the Puritan, 
however austere and unattractive that religion was, in its outward 
semblance. And it is this which gives to his works their great power. 
Otherwise he must have failed, signally, where now he has been so 
happily successful, in portraying the customs and manners of New 
England life. No man can enter upon such a work, and succeed in it, 
without first becoming baptized into the Puritan spirit. It is simply 
impossible for him, otherwise, to become a representative delineator of 
New England character. Hawthorne shows that he felt this truth, in 
its full import, for he meets, in his works, the condition it imposes. 

But he is gone. And yet, he is not dead; such men cannot die. 
A mere shuffling off this mortal coil, and putting on immortality, that 
is all. He still lives, though we see him not, and silence forever lock 
his mortal lips. And what though chill and gloom forever settle upon 
his mortal frame, he will yet live in the Future, whose dawning is but 
the continual prolonging of To-day, and whose lustre the reflected 
glory of the Past, adding new splendor to the full sunlight of the 
Present. His body is, indeed, cold and stiff; but it is only sleeping 
the last long sleep. It has found repose from earthly care and toil. 
It has found rest. Requiescat in pace. 8. 8. M. 
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Prize Debates. 
Tue Linonia Junior Prize Debate occurred on Wednesday evening, May 18th. 


Committee of Award. 
Prof. Noau Porter, W. L. Kinasiey, Esq., Artuur W. Wrigut, Ph. D. 


Question—Has the present Administration endangered the permanency of Re- 
publican institutions in this country ? 
The Ist Prize was awarded to J. Dalzell. 
* J. A. Bent. 
M. M. Budlong. 


The Freshman Prize Debate, in the Brothers in Unity, occurred on Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, May 18th. 
Cominittee of Award. 
Hon. Henry Dutton, LL. D., Jostau W. Gress, Ph. D., 
Artuur M. WHEELER, B. A. 


Question —Ought the United States Government, after the suppression of the 
present Rebellion, to enforce the Monroe doctrine, and drive the French out of 
Mexico? 

The Ist Prize was awarded to W. Bruce. 


J. J. Brooks. 
sa * J. G. Flanders. 


The Freshman Prize Debate, in Linonia, took place on Thursday afternoon and 

evening, May 19th. 
Committee of Award. 
Henry K. W. We cn, Esq., Hartford, Prof. H. A. Newton, M. A., 
FEORGE Pratt, Esq., Norwich. 

Question.—Is the President's policy for the re-construction of the Union, wise 
and expedient? 
D. J. Burrell, 
(J. F. Merriam, 
( W. B. Harding, 
A. Lamb. 
§ 6.8. Bigler, 
( F. M. Sprague. 


The Ist Prize was awarded to 
“a 


3d “ 


Berkeley Scholarship. 
The Berkeley Scholarship, for the current year, has been awarded to Charles G. 
Rockwood, of Newark, N. J. 


Townsend Premiums. 
The Townsend Premiums, for excellence in English Composition, have been 
awarded to ©. L. Atterbury, W. W. Battershall, H. P. Boyden, G. S. Merriam, A. 
D. Miller, J. W. Sterling. 
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Campaign Elections in the Societies. 


_ The elections in the Literary Societies were held on Wednesday evening, June 
lst, with the following result :— 


BROTHERS. LINONTA. 
President, 
Henry C. McCreary. Cuares N. Tarnror. 
Vice President, 
H. GAYLorp. JOUN DALZELL. 
Orator, 
TuzaR BULKLEY. SANFORD 8S. Martyn. 
Censor, 


GEORGE T. Forp. 


Secretary, 
Henry BuTLer. JAMES BRAND. 


Vice Secretary, 
J. J. BROOKS. C. 8. BIGLER. 


The New Senior Society. 

Name not known,—Membership, fifteen —Badge, two grave stones, a mound 
and a spade,—Origin, the Class of '64,—End, “dust to dust,”—Motto, Gen. 50, 5, 
“Tn the grave which I have digged, there shalt thou bury me.” Some people have 
either ignorantly or slanderously asserted that it is an offshoot from Phi Beta 
Kappa. We are informed that this isn’t so. The mistake arose from a similarity 
of purpose,—the latter being designed to “give dignity and solemnity to the cere- 
mony of eating peanuts,” the former to give community and sweetness to the pro- 
cess of eating sour grapes. 


The following resolutions were passed at a meeting of the Class of °65, held in 
July last. They should have found a place in the Lit. before, but were overlooked. 
It was the purpose of the Class to give to Tutor Hutchinson a more substantial 
token of regard, btit a strict enforcement of the College laws prevented it :— 
WHEREAS we, the Class of '65, have learned that Rev. our 

instructor in Greek, has tendered his resignation to the College, and is about to 

remove to other posts of labor, therefore— 

Resolved, That while his high literary culture, and especially his untiring and 
self-denying labor, have urged us onward in the pursuit of learning, his Christian 
courtesy and personal interest in each, have done much to make the path of duty 
one of pleasure. 

Resolved, That we shall long cherish his memory as a constant stimulus to 
greater exertions, in the hope that if, in the present, full fruit does not appear from 
his efforts, the future may bear testimony to the seed that was sown, and be wor- 
thy of the sower. 

Resolved, That we take this opportunity to tender to him our warmest thanks, 
for his kind and arduous labors, together with our most earnest wishes and prayers 
for his usefulness and success in the new sphere of duty to which he is called. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Evitor’s Table. 


READER, did you ever have a reverence for any one, a reverence which you cher- 
ished for a long time at a distance, and then tested by actual acquaintance? Per- 
haps you worshiped the minister! you thought him almost perfect and holy; but, 
when you became acquainted with him, you found him very much of a human be- 
ing, after all. Or, did you ever have a very high regard for a certain position, and 
afterwards grow up nearer to it, where you could see its true proportions? When 
you were a boy, you thought what a grand thing it would be to become a man: 
but now you think manhood is ag prosy and common-place as boyhood was. You 
recollect with what a reverential regard you looked, when you were a Freshman, 
at those grave and dignitied persons, who walked up the center aisle and took Sen- 
ior seats in Chapel. If you have since been here long enough to become a Junior, 
you are entirely rid of that old feeling. You think, now, that it would be the 
height of happiness, to be U. S. Senator, or Campaign President of Brothers in 
Unity, or Linonia, but very often, 


“Uneasy rests the head that wears the crown.” 


We find the same difference between the preconceived notion and the reality, in 


> regard to the Editorial pen. We used to think that the Lit. Editors must be very 
L grand and imposing personages, in whose presence we should take off our hat, and 
y speak in modest tones, and with a “sir.” And the Editor’s Sanctum and Table, 
- one would not think of approaching them, except when in an immaculate collar, 
- and the best coat, as one goes to church. And how blest must the Editors be, in 
the enjoyment of all the choice literature that is at their disposal! But now, the 
Sanctum isn’t a church, the Editors are very practical men, and not at all imposing, 
n and the literature that is presented is not all from the pen of Irving or Chas. Lamb, 
1. and the work isn’t all easy, as when we go to Savin Rock after an advertisement, 
l and don’t get one. 

Still, we would not have you believe those fictions, which some evil-dispesed per- 
ir sons are circulating at our expense. They will tell you that there is no Sanctum, 
0) and that the Table is a myth; that the Editorial quill is nothing but a lead pencil, 

and that the present Editor rests his paper, not on the Editor’s Table, but on 
da an Atlas, and that he writes, not in the Sanctum, but in the old Philosophy recita- 
» tion-room, where he has gone to get rid of his chum’s noise, and of interruption. 
y Don’t give heed to any such detracting and slanderous reports, but just imagine us, 
‘Oo five in number, sitting round the old cherry Table, four criticising the articles you 
m have handed in, and one driving the Editorial quill on this closing portion of the 
oi month’s issue. Perhaps you would like to know who the five are. Well then, 

there is first, the Judge, the one of sober and dignified appearance, who does most 
4 of the smoking for the Board, who gives his opinion on the heavy articles, and 


swears “ by John Rogers” at the poetry. Then comes the Literary Man, who writes 
his prize compositions by steam, and deals in the ideal. He is the one who throws 
the poetry into the scrap-basket, and who cut outa page from your criticism of 
Mrs. —s new novel. After him is the Ladies’ Man, who dazzles the rest of the 
VoL. Xxx. 32 
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Board with his “store clothes,” and who goes to Parties, and writes about “The 
Student in Society.” Next him sits the Temperance Lecturer, who comes down ° 
heavy on certain convivial habits of the Board, and who refused a five dollar ad- 
vertisement of a new cider-press. Last on the list is your humble servant, with 
no particular appellation. The Editor for next month threatens to call us the Lanky 

, but we just give the Editor for next month to understand, that nobody 
on this Board is to call names, or run down our boarding-place, for even if we do 
not present an imposing appearance, we are not to be imposed upon. 

The Board had a supper, near the close of the last term, and then all College 
separated for vacation. Some went to the great Fair in New York, where they 
voted for Grant on the sword, and bought miniature horse-shoes and dog-chains, 
which they have been wearing from the vest button-hole ever since. They think 
they had a grand time, but we think it must have been stupid work, elbowing 
around through such a crowd. The proper place to spend the Spring vacation is 
up in the country, where they have trout-brooks, and Wintergreen-berries, and 
birds, and wild flowers, and May days. But perhaps you don’t believe in May 
days. Then just come to our room, and see the Arbutus wreath, which is still 
hanging over our looking-glass, and let me show you the picture of her whose fair 
hands twined it, and then just imagine yourself spending a whole day in her com- 
pany, up there in the quiet dell, by the brook, near where the Arbutus grows. 

But vacations don’t last forever, any more than Election parades do, and all Col- 
lege is supposed to be at work now. Six ambitious members of the Junior and 
Sophomore Classes were working seven hours a day last week, on the Bristed 
Scholarship examination. The Seniors are trading those “daring charicatures,” 
mentioned in a certain brown-covered pamphlet, which was issued last term by 
some irresponsible individuals. The Sophomores are spending Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons in wishing that they had done some cramming for biennial 
during vacation, and in getting initiated into Junior politics. The Freshmen are 
taking it easy, and trying to decide whether it will be safe to defy the Faculty’s 
threat, and have a Pow-wow. But the fullest glory, and the most valuable devel- 
opment of the Summer term, are reserved for the Junior Class. Astronomy and 
Logic, who shall speak their praises? We studied the Constellations last August, 
when the scientific members of the Faculty were trying to capture some shooting 
stars, and we have sometimes discoursed on the subject to an appreciative audience 
of one, hanging on our left arm, but when we come to take it from Snell's Olmsted, 
first part, it looms up in vastly different proportions, and the “ severe, but delight- 
ful labor,” comes to be better appreciated. And then Logic! What a clear idea 
it does give one of things, to be told, that if you say “lie,” the assertion is not a dic- 
tum simpliciter, but only a secundum quid, and that somebody's dog once went 
through the process of modus tollendo ponens, to say nothing of the nicety of that 
Immediate Inference which proceeds by two kinds of Infinitation, and four of Op- 
position, among which are Sub-contrariety and Subalternation. For the benefit of 
those desirous of pursuing the subject further, there are added three kinds of Con- 
version, including Per Accidens, A and E, and Contraposition, A and O, the whole 
being clearly and succinctly illustrated, to those of feeble intellect, by an ingenious 
diagram, called the Square of Opposition, notwithstanding all of which we flunked 
the whole subject on this very Saturday noon, owing to too great zeal in literary 
pursuits. 
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There is one thing the members of Junior Class do, which we came very near 
forgetting. Every Monday noon, after the lecture in Philosophy, they gather in an 
admiring circle to stare at the Boarding-School gir—, we beg pardone—young la- 
dies, as they come out of the lecture. Delegations from all the Classes do the 
same thing, every Sunday evening, down at Center and Trinity Churches. When 
we lived up in the country, this was considered rude, and was left to the rowdies; 
but here, in New Haven, it is the result of enlightened and liberal culture, and is 
monopolized by students. 

College is getting musical, and this is the burden of the Song, which may be 
heard daily, at half-past one, at the South side of the North coalyard. 


“Then out with your fiddle, your banjo and clapper, 
Your drum and your fife and guitar, 
And give three hearty cheers for Phi Beta Kapper: 
Hurra boys hurra, hurra boys hurrar !” 


We had intended to credit the effusion to its pretended originator, the accom- 
plished musician, from No. South Middle, but we discovered, yesterday, that 
it was skinned, with variations, from an old Lit., and therefore claim for the Board 
the honor of its inception. 

The Connecticut State Legislature is in session. It consists of between two 
hundred and eight hundred members, each town sending as many as it chooses, 
the small towns generally choosing to send twice as many as the large ones. The 
members had a tremendous time getting initiated, but now that they are initiated, 
they compose a most respectable, gentlemanly and talented body, the wonder and 
admiration of persons from the neighboring States. We would advise students to 
attend the sessions, and thus, by observation, to perfect themselves in parliamentary 
practice and public speaking. 

Some people say that the Editor's Table “ ain’t no use.” because it does not con- 
tain any thought, or valuable information. We propose to remedy that, this year. 
We were going to commence by giving some account of the state of the public 
funds, but the funds haven't begun to come in yet: and we substitute an accurate, 
and carefully-prepared-for-the-Lit, 


Report OF THE New HAVEN MARKETS. 

Bricks can be taken in the hand from the foundation of South Middle, for nothing. 
in the hat, from Peck’s back room, for 25 cts. apiece.—Bones 2 cts. per lb. Some 
one was proposing to raise funds for the Board, by selling one of the Editors, but 
you don’t come that game no how.—Busted oil cans mended by W. J. Derby & Co., 
corner Elm and York streets, for 3 cts. a hole; broken chairs mended by B. TH. 
Jackson, cheap; and broken friendships mended for nothing, by the Peace Commit- 
tee of the harmonious Senior Class.—Burgundy pitch, two chaws for a cent.— 
Chewing gum, cent a stick.—For Butter and Kerosine, apply to the young man 
who sighed,— 

O give me but her, and I'll, &e.— 

From the markets on State street we have no reports, the member of the Legis- 
lature who came here seeking Fame and found nothing but her shad oh! not hav- 
ing yet made his ofristtal statements.—Plantation Bitters, 10 cts. a glass. N. B. 
The glass sometimes proves to be a gob(b)le(i)t and sometimes a tumbler.—Rents ; 
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rooms over Chapel, lively; in t’other building, front rooms, fifty scents a week, back 
rooms, none in market; all occupied by Cochleaureati, Cockroaches, and that “Wick- 
ed Flea whoy no man pursueth.”—‘‘Sawdust pudding” continues to be “ the finest 
kind of board ;” but if you have in your room a solution of the Astronomical problems, 
you will get BorED, for two days, for nothing.—Sickness papers obtained at the ex- 
pense of a good conscience, mighty cheap for some folks!—Steel and grapes at 
usual rates.—Three’ patches of watermelons, just up, discovered in West Haven; 
four strawberry-beds in blossom out toward Saltonstall, and two fine peach orchards 
up toward Hamden .-. fruit will be cheap.—Telling the truth costs you your 
friends, and lying lips are an abomination to the Lord; so, to make the thing square, 
people generally mix lying and the truth promiscuously.—Tobacco, 10 cts. a plug.— 
Meersham pipes $8.00.—Two good clay pipes were found on Pat’s cellar door yes- 
terday. (Query after Nick Nax.)—What is the difference between a wild Indian 
and a wild Irishman?—Ans.—One smokes a pipe of peace, and the other smokes 
a piece of pipe.—Window-glass 50 cts. a shot, and the 


YALE LIT. 
$2. a year; which is dog cheap for such an amount of good, sound, solid, substan- 
tial, spicy, pathetic, touching, entertaining, interesting, and instructive reading, as 
your very erudite, original and accomplished Editors, with their valuable corps of 
contributors, will furnish to your delighted and enchanted receptivity. 

Before closing, we wish to call attention to the Promenade Concert, to be held 
under the auspices of the Spoon Committee, on Monday evening, June 20th. There 
is no evening in the year when better music, or better arrangements for a pleasant 
time can be offered to students. 

The Articles for this month's Lit. were so few in number, and came in so late 
that we could not make much selection or arrangement. Two of the latest re- 
ceived go over to next month. 


To Contributors. 

“The Nymph” is very fair, but must remain veiled from the public gaze. “ Be- 
fore Vicksburg” is under consideration, and will probably appear in our next. 
“The Cruise of ‘The Spark’” will commence next month. Please give us more 
articles. We have to go about and solicit most of those we now obtain. When 
Communications are sent through the Post Office, we, in all cases, adhere strictly 
to the rule, by which we leave the accompanying envelope unopened, until the Ar- 
ticle has been accepted. : 


Exchanges. 

We have received Vol. I., No. 1, of the ‘ North Granville Quarterly,” conducted by 
persons connected with the Female Seminary in North Granville, New York. It 
is very neat and tasteful in its external appearance, and the character of the Arti- 
cles speaks well for the ability of the young ladies, who are its contributors. We 
willingly place it on our Exchange List. We have also received the Harvard 
Monthly for May, and the Atlantic for June. 


